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Lois Paull, Age 8 
Silvermine Guild School of Art 
Silvermine, Conn. 
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TEMPERA 


@ Children like to paint with 
ARTISTA Tempera because its con- 
sistency makes it easy to control. 
Being opaque, ARTISTA Tempera 
has good covering qualities and can 
be used on a variety of surfaces. It 
is easy and safe for classroom use 
because it is water-soluble and non- 
toxic. Its strong and vibrant colors 
may be pre-mixed or they may be 
blended directly on the surface. For 
your free copy of a booklet showing 
how you can use ARTISTA Tempera 
to stimulate and enrich your art 
activities, write to Binney & Smith 


Inc., Dept. AT10.6, 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. °'¢ 
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Curled autumn leaves for witches’ hair, black enam- 
eled wire for a screaming cat, paper sacks for scary 
masks and string dipped into starch to tie around 
balloons to make dangling, disembodied Halloween 


heads... 


With ideas like these for creative Halloween activities, 
what teacher wants to dig out the old patterns of 
pumpkins and witches for each child to trace and paste 
on the schoolroom window? A bit of encouragement 
and stimulation on your part is all that is needed. Your 
children will welcome the opportunity to invent some 
new ideas for Halloween or use some of the ideas and 
processes discussed in this issue of Arts and Activities. 
In any case, you will expect each youngster in your 
room to think for himself in developing his Halloween 
project. The process may not be original with him. But 
what each child does with the process involves creative 
thinking and planning and doing. For example, take 
the process of dipping string into starch or plaster 
and wrapping it around a balloon. As soon as the 
starched string has dried hard you burst the balloon. 
Presto! You have the basis for developing an endless 
variety of Halloween heads. The balloons can be dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes. From the box of scrap mate- 
rials (spools, feathers, fabrics, felt, sandpaper, etc.) 
children will choose items to attach to their string 
heads so that each will be completely different from 
that of his neighbor. 


Too much mess in too small a space? Then let them 
take turns. They don't all have to work at once. Six of 
your children might experiment with this process while 
others do something else at their desks. In any case, 
don't be afraid to try it just because you haven't done 
it before. Just say to your group, ‘Well, | haven't tried 
it either. Let's do it together and see what happens.” 


Given the right encouragement, some of your students 
may well develop a completely new idea for a Hal- 
loween project this year. If so, won't you get a good 
photograph of the results and send it to us to share 
with other readers next year? 


This month Arts and Activities salutes Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and the art program that has been developed in 
its public schools under the direction of Neva Christian. 
You'll enjoy reading about the Central Materials 
Center where everything is catalogued and any teacher 
can have fine reproductions of paintings or examples 
of well-designed objects in glass, metal, weaving, wood 
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or stone delivered on 24 hours’ notice! Here is a pro- 
gram of art experiences conducted by educators who 
don't believe in competitive exhibits, Bien that com- 
petition places too much emphasis on the end product 
rather than on what art does for the child. So, Texas- 
like, they put on their own yearly art exhibit—and it 
covers an acre of building walls! 

Still in the Southwest, we visit the Jemez Pueblo Indian 
Day School in New Mexico. Here under the guidance 
of Al Momaday, an Indian artist of national reputa- 
tion, and his me Natachee, we see the work of young 
Indian boys and girls. In a two-room school Natachee 
teaches the lower grades and Al takes over the upper 
grades. A unique idea is their continuous mural which 
is never finished. Goes on, year after year... . 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find an article on a 
new and very inexpensive carving material. The author 
calls it earth sculpture. You'll learn how your young- 
sters can mix an equal amount of dirt and gray gaug- 
ing plaster to cast a half-gallon size block, at a cost of 
about seven cents. Even third-graders with the dullest 
pocket or kitchen knives can carve original sculptures 
with this new formula. 


These are just a few of the ideas you'll want to experi- 
ment with in your classroom this month after looking 
through Arts and Activities. You'll probably want to 
cut out some of the illustrations of children’s work to 
put up on your bulletin board as ‘'stimulating'’. Perhaps 
the painting we reproduce this month in "Art Appre- 
ciation Series'’ will encourage some of your boys and 
girls to do original Halloween paintings of costumes 
they have devised. How about suggesting a painting of 
a Halloween parade (with close-ups of the figures) 
or a group of youngsters standing in a doorway ask- 
ing, ‘Tricks or treats?" 


Halloween is very much a part of the fall season. 
You'll probably get a number of pictures which should 
be carefully saved to submit next February | to the 
SECOND NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF CHILD ART to be 
sponsored by Arts and Activities (see announcement 
on page 48). We hope that teachers all over the 
nation will set aside a certain shelf or a big envelope 
where they can keep those paintings that illustrate our 
theme, "The Four Seasons’. After all, why shouldn't 
your school and one of your children be represented 
in this important review of child art next spring at 
New York City's Galerie St. Etienne? 


Sincerely yours, 


Dime) < 
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Echoes of Toothpick Sculpture 

I thought you might like to... know 
what your article on “Tocthpick Sculp- 
ture” (January, 1956) helped bring to us. 
We enjoyed working with the toothpicks 
and want you to know how grateful we 
are to you for printing the article that 
resulted in a gratifying end to an inter- 
esting unit of study. 

Last fall our sixth grade at Whitfield 
School, Nazareth, Pa., was one of 60 
schools in the United States chosen for 
the “Adopt-A-Shop” Plan sponsored by 
the Women's Organization for the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, Inc. The purpose 
of the plan is to teach young America, 
our citizens of tomorrow, the necessity of 
maintaining an adequate Merchant Ma- 
rine. In addition to its patriotic implica- 
tions, the plan fosters an interest in 
geography, history, transporation, foreign 
trade, English, spelling, arithmetic and 
penmanship. It affords the children an 
outlet for interest in the sea and teaches 
them something of the staunch character 
of the men in the Merchant Marine. 


“Our” ship, the S. S. Pioneer Gulf, was 


sculptured in toothpicks by one of our 
girls. It was forwarded to Mrs. Fred 
Hansen, Director of the “Adopt-A-Ship” 
Plan, who showed the sculpture to sev- 
eral organizations in New York City 
where it made a great hit. 

Other children drew our ship to scale 
and fashioned it into a mural that was 
also sent to Mrs. Hansen and viewed by 
Mr. Walter Jones, Public Relations Di- 
rector of the United States Lines. Not 
long afterward we received an invitation 
to have three students and myself visit 
New York at the expense of the United 
States Lines. We traveled by train, taxied 
to the United Nations, then to Hotel 
Plaza to attend a benefit for the “Adopt- 
A-Ship” Plan. Pictures were taken of the 
children, a reporter from a leading New 
York newspaper interviewed us, luncheon 
was served in the Hotel Plaza, and we 
met many of the fine women who helped 
make “our ship” unit an unforgettable 
experience. 


Adele H. Reichard 
Whitfield Elementary School 
Nazareth, Pa. 





Displaying toothpick sculpture of U. S. Lines’ S. S. Pioneer Gulf are Sally 
McGonigle, Carol Yeisley, Orville Mack, Whitfield Elementary students. 


Adele Reichard's letter gives details of toothpick tie-up with Adopt-A-Ship. 
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Indian children depart from intricate traditional designs handed down by ancestors, 
experiment to produce new ones. Many are incorporated into pottery their mothers 
make, while others are superimposed on trays, plaques or cork mats with utility value 
as well as beauty. (1) In period set aside each week for formal art work, each child 
chooses medium she wants to work with. Author stands before constantly changing mural. 
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SCHOOL ART 
ECHOES TRIBAL PAST 


By NATACHEE SCOTT MOMADAY 


Jemez Pueblo, New Mexico 


For a good school art program, two things are important: imagination 
and a wealth of material. If you have the former, you can usually find 
the latter. 


The Government Day School at Jemez Pueblo, New Mexico, is supplied 
by the United Pueblos Agency with the best of art materials. This has 
meant a great deal in our achievements. Any artist knows that in order 
to his best work, he cannot depend on off-brands and inferior materials. 
But this is not the kind of material | mean. I am thinking of raw ma- 
terials. 





Jemez Day School is a two- classroom rural school located on the Jemez 
Indian reservation at the edge of the Jemez Village. It is surrounded by 
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(2) First-grader's drawing shows how early 
Indian children are impressed with tribal 
ceremonies. (3) Reviewing child's work is 
author's husband, Al Momaday, artist whose 
work has been shown throughout U. S. 
Many of his paintings have won grand prizes 
and he has designed fabrics for commercial 
use. (4) First-grade drawing reflects Indian 
children’s closeness to nature. (5) Indian 
brave is water color by Felipe Chinana. 





picturesque “ranchitos”, their corn fields, chili patches and tamarack 
trees. In the springtime through the open windows of our classrooms, 
we can hear the rattle of harness as one of the Indian men plows a field 
nearby. In autumn, we have but to glance out a window to see the 
harvest-laden wagons going home from the fields. In the early morning 
we are awakened by roosters crowing, and at night the last sound we 
hear may be the howl of a coyote. 


You may be thinking, “But what has all this to do with art?” What. 
indeed! From this setting our whole art program derives its vitality. 


Our students live close to nature. They have great freedom and a wide 
range of interests. Indian children are governed almost entirely by the 
“positive”, seldom by the “negative”. It is an extreme case when an 
Indian child is inhibited by “don’ts”, and very rarely do Indian parents 
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(6) In rural surroundings, Jemez students have 
opportunity to study animal anatomy, plant life and 
graceful contours of nature. (7) Boys particularly 
like to paint ceremonial life, dancers. (8) Paint- 
ings such as horse, (9) native multi-colored corn 
and (10) stylized deer show typical strong design 
and simplicity customarily found in Indian art. 














resort to corporal punishment. Early in life the child 
senses a responsibility to his family and community and 
he accepts it naturally. 


An Indian child who goes to school on his own reserva- 
tion may “have his cake and eat it too”. Government 
schools supply him with the best in textbooks, an abun- 
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dance of supplies, supplementary foods and comfortable 
attractive classrooms, He can and does participate in the 
ceremonial life of his people. He is free to hunt, to swim 
in the river and to dig wild potatoes in season. 


No wonder that in such an environment, there are few 
(continued on page 44) 


neurotic children. 
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Children first study use of masks, then plan their own for Halloween party. Media used are cut paper, poster paint, crayon. 


THE SECOND MASK 


A mask-making project and a lesson in living march side by side when 


small rural art class decides to help with hospital's Halloween party. 


By DOROTHY L. CARL The children in our small rural school had just heard the Junior Red Cross 
Teacher, District 107 chairman report that the Halloween masks had been delivered to the State 
Lincoln, Nebraska Hospital. 


Art periods for two weeks had been devoted to studying the use of masks 
by primitive peoples as well as actors and dancers in the past and today. 
Original designs were planned and applied to paper sacks, using show card 
paint, cut paper and crayon. 


The children planned their own Halloween party to use their masks and 
talked about other groups needing gay parties, too. We tried to put our- 
selves in the place of hospitalized mental patients looking forward to the 
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hospital’s annual Halloween frolic. Their own party plans meant so much 
to the children that to think of sharing fun with others was an easy transi- 
tion. That’s how it happened that each child made a second mask, this one 
to be used by a hospital patient. 


I knew that each child invariably selected his best mask to be sent to the 
hospital and one child sent both of his, but I wondered if the real purpose 
of our Red Cross endeavor had been achieved. I asked, “How does it make 
you feel to know you have sent 18 masks for 18 patients to wear for their 
Halloween party?” Robert thoughtfully answered my question: 
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“I knew it would make them happy to have a mask to wear at the party, 
but what I didn’t know was that it would make me so happy, too.” . 


The colorful, imaginative designs that children applied to their paper sack masks get third dimension from cut paper features. 
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Two elementary school children in the school cafeteria, 
torn between eating their lunch and watching the camera, 
are the subject matter of the photograph that won first 
prize for Robert D. Brown, age 17, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
in the Eleventh Annual National High School Photogra- 
phic Awards. The charming subject matter and the in- 
formal pose attracted the judges’ attention and led them 
to select this as the best of all pictures in Class 1, School 
Activities. Robert has been taking pictures since he was 
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13 years old and it is one of his two favorite hobbies 
(piano playing is the other). He is the Class Book Photo 
Editor and a member of his school’s Camera Guild. 


Sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company and approved 
by the Contest and Activities Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, the annual 
photo contest brought entries from every state in the 
union and most U. S. territories (continued on page 49) 
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(1) Grand Award, $300, Class |: Robert Brown, age 17, 12th-grader at 
ilton High School, Los Angeles. (2) Grand Award, $300, Class 2 
son, age 14, 9th-grader at Albany High School, Albany, Calif. (3) 


Award, $200, Class 1: Warren Hern, age 17, |2th-grader at Englewood Hig! 
School, Englewood, Colo. (4) Third Award, Class 3: Richard Brello, age 

| Ith-grader at Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. (5) Third Awar 
$100, Class 1: Norm Virnig, age 16, grade II, St. John's, Col 
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ADERS 


IN ART EDUCATION 


“Reid, how did you happen to choose art as a career?” 


“Well, to put it honestly and somewhat colorfully, I 
decided to go into art because I was the best ‘golden- 
rod drawer’ in my Remember when the art 
teacher put a goldenrod or a pussy willow in a jar 
on the table and the children made a drawing of it ‘to 
appreciate the beauty of nature’? Well, this started 
me off in the seventh grade—and the end is not in 
sight.” 


class. 


Reid Hastie’s early childhood was spent in Scotland. 
At five years of age he entered primary school where 
activities centered mainly around competition. Seating 
was determined by rank in the class and “head of the 
class” was not just an abstract term. He actually ex- 
isted and had the privilege of the warmest seat in the 
winter and the coolest place in the summer. Prizes were 
given as a symbol of achievement at every school level. 
Thorough training in the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic went along with em- 
phasis on the idea that it was important to do a thor- 
ough job and never settle for anything “second rate”. 


The Hastie family moved to the United States and Reid 
spent his adolescent years in the little steel town of 
Donora, Pennsylvania. Recalling these years as an im- 
portant influence in his life, Reid says, 

“Donora undoubtedly had quite an effect on me and 
my philosophy as a teacher. It was a single-industry 
town (American Steel and Wire Company) on the 
Monongahela River 28 miles south of Pittsburgh. As I 
knew it, the town was depressingly barren, dirty and 
without much in the way of grass. The hills across the 
river were: without vegetation and a prime example of 
erosion. The people were largely immigrants from 
European countries—Russian, Polish, Czech, Italian 
and Scotch—and the children that I knew were the 
first generation in this country. It was a happy exist- 
ence but it was a rough one. 





“From Donora I learned how to get along with all 
sorts of people so that in my later years as a teacher no 
particular situation either bothered or frightened me. 
Also, when I understood how people lived and how 
little beauty could be found in their surroundings, it 
was easy for me to accept a philosophy of art education 
that concerns itself with art problems of everyday liv- 
ing, and to work toward an art program that functions 
directly to improve an individual’s awareness of art in 
his immediate environment. I had enough conviction 
on this score that it was not difficult for me to refuse 
two scholarships, one in medicine and one in metal- 





lurgical engineering, and to take my $100 to the State 
Teachers College at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, to learn 
how to become an art teacher.” 


Following graduation in 1936 from Edinboro, Reid 
Hastie accepted his first teaching assignment as a 
traveling art supervisor in West Virginia. Two years 
later he went to Pittsburgh as an art teacher, first in 
an elementary school and later at the Herron Hill Jun- 
ior High School. Here he also worked with the Carne- 
gie Museum Saturday Art Class for Talented Children. 
It was through his work at Herron Hill, however, that 
Elmer Stephan, then Director of Art in Pittsburgh, 
recommended him for a position at the University of 
Pittsburgh where he was to teach classes in painting, 
drawing, design and print processes, as well as an art 
course for elementary classroom teachers. Meanwhile 
he continued his part-time work at the Museum in 
order to maintain a direct contact with children in an 
informal situation which allowed freedom to explore 
many approaches to the teaching of art. He also found 
time to paint and exhibit in competitive shows at the 
Carnegie Museum and other galleries in the eastern 
states. In 1941 he received the master’s degree from 
the University of West Virginia. 


For a period of almost four years (1942-46) in the 
Navy, Reid Hastie had no contact with art. He learned 
a new business—aerial photography, mapping and in- 
terpretation. Reid says, “Much of this period was spent 
on ships and at air bases in the Pacific area. In many 
ways this was a good thing because it gave me a 
chance to think about what I wanted to do with myself. 
When the war was finished, rather than take a position 
in Aerial Photography and Mapping, I went back into 
teaching. So it might be said that I have been ‘single- 
purpose’ since the beginning and I really believe in 
this teaching business.” 

In 1946 Reid returned to the University of Pittsburgh 
where he continued teaching until 1949 when he ac- 
cepted his present position as Associate Professor of 
Art at the University of Minnesota. This was a major 
decision with a change in (continued on page 38) 
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By JOSEPH A. CAIN 


Art Instructor 
W. B. Ray High School 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Under author's supervision advanced 
students carry out different phases 
of mixed media process: left to right, 
Charles Weil, John Larcade, Gay'e 
Gustafson, Mr. Cain, Gene Nelson. 


EXPERIMENT IN ABSTRACT EXPRESSION 


“Abstract expressionism” is a term that art students bandy 
around—but it’s one they seldom understand until some 
practical project demonstrates its meaning. Abstract ex- 
pressionism involves emphasis on the emotional aspects of 
pigment application rather than its story-telling capacity. 
Such a contemporary approach offers rich appeal to ad- 
vanced high school students when they are led to it 
through experimentation. 


This phase of my experimental media methods is not 
suggested as a solution to the art student’s problems, for 
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media and techniques do not make art nor are they a 
substitute for research and artistic integrity. Effects acci- 
dentally achieved never replace the design that is carefully 
planned and executed. However, the experimentation de- 
scribed here helps teach students the meaning of “abstract 
expressionism”. 

We use masonite to paint on. The smooth side of the panel 
is coated with white enamel or some other white pigment 
that is compatible with oil- and lacquer-based pigments. 
The students start their (continued on page 41) 


In first step, student makes detailed line drawing in charcoal directly on white-coated 
masonite panel. Next, using oil-based textile colors, she blocks in under-painting of 
lights and darks. Finished painting shows effect of building up colored lacquer sections. 
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"Corpus Christi Skyline from the Bay Front'—stencil and spatter, Grade 4 


A human being functions effectively only if all phases of By NEVA G. CHRISTIAN 


his growth develop in balance. This is the basis of the Costdinsios: ot At 


philosophy underlying the instructional program of the 

Corpus Christi Public Schools. Application of this philoso- and GLENNA HOLLAWAY 
phy means that the curriculum is designed to help every Coordinator of Communications 
individual develop to the maximum of his ability. and Publications 


Maximum individual development emphasizes creative Photography by DAVID HAIMBACH 


growth to the same degree that it does any other phase of Cocstinaiinn of Sensial Giaalies ij 
total growth. Fundamental to the art program in the Corpus Corpus Christi Public Schools f 
Christi Public Schools, in relation to this concept of total 
growth and development, is the belief that all people have - 
creative ability that can be developed if they are given “Train—crayon, Grade 2 

the opportunity to express themselves creatively and that 

there are as many different ways of creative visual ex- 

pression as there are people. Therefore, the primary objec- 














tive of the Corpus Christi art program is to give each child : 
in the public schools an opportunity to develop creatively. 
Provision of the opportunity for creative visual expression . 
for all children challenges classroom and art teachers alike. P 
Elementary teachers meet the challenge in their self-con- F 
tained classrooms. There, instead of setting apart a period A 
where learned skills are developed, the teachers integrate sie ~ 3 J 
art into the child’s environment. Art runs through all areas 2 o , 

of learning and living at the elementary level. All element- Pa a F 
ary teachers are art teachers. , , : 
Teachers who feel insecure in their ability to teach art may i 


join an art workshop—a group that meets each week for 
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First experience with tempera, Grade | 


seven months of the school year—or an art group in the 
August workshop. They may ask for released time to visit 
key teachers and observe actual classroom situations. 


Corpus Christi teachers let children create, explore and 
experiment with many art materials. They let the children 
paint the things they know or imagine or feel. Boats, palm 


"The Smiling Zebra'"—crayon, Grade | 
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trees and seascapes—which the children see daily—come 
forth in as many different shapes as there are children. 


Little Corpus Christians, like all children, frequently ex- 
press what they imagine, even a snow scene which not 
many have seen in this semi-tropical climate. I saw this 
demonstrated when I visited a first grade of Latin 
American children who were painting with tempera for 
the first time. A painting with many colored dots over the 
page caught my eye. In telling me about the painting, the 
child said in his broken English, “This is ice cream.” A 
conference with the teacher later brought forth the story 
behind the “ice cream”. Earlier in the day the children had 
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Corpus Christi Cathedral'—pastel, Grade 


Marionette—Grade 7 
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Story illustration—Grade 6 


been talking about the change of seasons. The teacher had 
told them that some places have snow in the wintertime. To 
help the children to know what snow is, the teacher said, 
“Snow is cold like ice cream.” The word snow did not be- 
come a part of the little painter’s vocabulary that day, for 
the child had no experience with snow, but he did know 
about ice cream. 


Not all children’s painting are beautiful, nor do children 
think like adults. This I learned the hard way. My firsthand 
experience involved a group of children on the floor paint- 
ing. Some of the paints were on a table nearby. As I stood 
watching a boy painting a seascape, the child looked up 
and said, “Hand me the sand color.” Thinking in my adult 
way of the beautiful yellow sand of Padre Island, I handed 
him the yellow paint. 


“No,” he frowned, “that’s not sand color.” Jumping up, he 
grabbed the brown paint. 


Adults sometimes dictate to children unconsciously—as | 
had done with the yellow sand paint. This experience 
should be a caution to teachers. The child’s expression 
should be his very own. When a child wants the answers, 
he will ask for them. 


There is a moral in the “ice cream” snow and the brown 
sand. If children are allowed to create, explore and experi- 


Plaster sculpture—junior high 
Weaving—junior high 
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Painting in tempera—junior high 
Beach bag—Grade 7 
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Weaving—junior high 





Wood carving—junior high 


ment with a variety of art materials, if they are given free range from what they 
know to what they imagine or feel, and are unhampered by adult dictation, their 
visual expressions will be refreshingly creative. 
The Corpus Christi Public Schools provide a planned program for sequential 
learning experiences in art and crafts. These experiences at the primary livel 
includes: 

(1) Use of color in creative drawing and painting in crayola, chalk, tempera, 

finger painting, etc. 

(2) Emphasis on individuality. 

(3) Creative use of craft resources from immediate environment, such as 

clay, grass, leaves, and shells. 

(4) Emphasis on pleasure in creating. 


Art and craft experiences at the intermediate level include: 
(1) Incidental principles of design as they arise: color, form, texture, balance 
and rhythm. (continued on page 43) 
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Transparent water color—junior high 


Casein—senior high 
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Design of wood, colored paper, enamel—senior high 
Pen and ink—senior high 
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HOW TO CATCH AN AIR BUBBLE | 


Fluid constructions built around balloons range from Halloween 


grotesqueries to tender cocoon-like nests for birds and rabbits. 
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(1) Side view of head (see cover) by 16-year-old Dorothy Hoefker shows hap- 
hazard method of wrapping string. Hanging in position are eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth cut from construction paper. (2) Strictly from reality is eighth- 
grader's bird's nest. (3) Cat made by group of fourth-graders has pipe- 
cleaner whiskers, felt ears, cardboard eyes. (4) Another fourth-grade group 
brought feathers to class to give realistic touch to chicken. Its beak is 
an eye-dropper, comb of felt. (5 and 6) Penguin has clay feet and tuxedo 
that fourth-grade group painted on before inflated balloon was removed. 


By REINHOLD P. MARXHAUSEN 


Department of Art 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 


A balloon is a gay thing. The very act of blowing it up evokes 
a playful mood. As the interesting shape of color grows and 
changes, its buoyancy and simplicity are enough to stimulate 
boys and girls to wonder how they can put its peculiar qualities 
to use. In this mood they need only a few inexpensive materials 
to develop an art project that starts with the captured air 


bubble. 


The first step in this project is the establishment of the basic 
shape. Some balloons are round, some long, some curved and 
some have little bumps. If the shape is unsatisfactory, it can 
be changed by a simple squeeze and taped or tied to hold the 
new shape. When the student is satisfied with it (and the 
balloon neck securely closed) the balloon becomes a temporary 
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(7) Detail of wing of owl (8) by Wally 

age |6, shows how extra wrappings ma 

as reinforcement or to add detail 

or tail. (9 and 10) Two views of Dorothy 

ker's bee show its symmetrically-wrapped plaster- 
dipped string body, antennae of copper wire, 
colored cellophane wings, coat hanger wire feet 
paper eyes. (11, 12, 13) Cardboard wing 
corset stay feelers distinguish butterfly 
by group of irth-graders. (14) Author 
this form to »w various patterns that may be 
used, how open it can be and still be strong. 
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mold around which he arranges string dipped in plaster of 
Paris or starch. The wetness makes the string cling to the 
balloon surface. When the arrangement is finished—it may be 
haphazard or geometric, whatever the student’s whim—and the 
plaster or starch has set, the air is released and the balloon 
removed, leaving the fragile. interlaced structure. 


In elementary classes liquid starch is best for this project, for 
when it is dry it is not so fragile as plaster of Paris. High 
school students are capable of using plaster of Paris, but they 
should be cautioned to mix only small amounts at a time. The 
starch or plaster of Paris may be left white or colored with 
food coloring or tempera paint. Another way of adding color is 
to use colored string. 


The finished structures may be suspended from the ceiling or 
arranged on bases as table-top decorations for Halloween or 
Christmas. Sometimes, however, the shape suggests an animal, 
insect or even a grotesque imaginary creature. In such cases, 
the students scramble to find materials in the scrap box to 
bring out the likeness. Construction paper may be cut for 
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(15) Fourth-grade group needs segmented 
balloon to make dachshund. He has wire legs, 
felt ears. (16) Grasshopper is also example 
of segmenting balloon to form angle of head 
and back. Legs and feelers are pipe cleaners. 
(17) Awesomeness of imaginary animal is 
heightened by his inscrutable face. (18) In 
structures that are similar in shape, vary- 
ng in string pattern, live eggs and rabbits. 
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colored areas, coat hangers or other wire bent into legs, yarn 
for tails, etc. 


Some of the figures shown on these pages are the work of a 
fourth grade that divided into groups of four or five students, 
each group working cooperatively on a structure. The cover 
and certain other illustrations shown are the work of senior 
high school students. This project appeals at every grade level, 
from elementary through senior high, and also adapts to limited 
time and space. In students of any age, it motivates a casual, 
free approach—for which the balloon helps to establish the 
mood. * 
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The time has come, the 
calendar says, 


To talk of many things: 


OF WITCHES 
WIRE 

AND 
ARVING 
WAX... 


~ 





Courtesy Mary Bradley 


At the year’s most flamboyant season, nature takes one 
last wild fling. She turns the sun to silver and the moon 
to gold and splashes the landscape with color that shades 
from raw yellow and hot red to subtle brown and laven- 
der. In art class autumn brings into the limelight the 
Halloween tricks that inhabit every child’s imagination. 

The witch in the photo above is the work of seven-year- 
olds who used two shoe boxes for the foundation, thumb- 
tacking on the yellow and black crepe paper costume and 
hair of autumn leaves. They gave her wire arms, button 
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, Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Ala. 


eyes, a slash of rick-rack for a mouth and a special witch- 
sized broom. Carolyn Skinner is putting the finishing 
touches on the witch’s wire companion. 

Instead of tricks, Diane Rita Voss, age 9, Detroit, Mich., 
hit on a new kind of treat—a Halloween greeting card 
(below). First coating her card heavily with yellow wax 
crayon and topping it with a layer of black, she carved 
her picture into the wax—murky field, pumpkins, sheaves 
of grain, witch, moon and scarecrow—a special treat for 
grandmother on Halloween. ° 
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By JOSEPH BERTRAND 


Our art room probably contains more dirt than any 
other room of its kind—and we’re proud of it! You see, 
our dirt has taken the form of inexpensive sculpture that 
looks remarkably like stone, can be carved with a paring 
knife and is reasonably strong. 

After preliminary experiments, the possibility of a dirt- 
and-plaster sculpture project was brought up before a 
class of eighth-grade boys. At the next class meeting, a 
grain sack of black topsoil mysteriously appeared and we 
were off. 


eg 


Bob Johns made chisel from spike, mallet from scrap. 


We first placed ordinary screen wire over a large dishpan 
and proceeded to work the dirt through the mesh. This 


SOULPTURt that's cirt-cheap. 


Paste wax applied in final stage eliminates dust and brings out texture. Leroy Gray first finished piece with steel wool. 














Half-dirt, half-plaster sculpting block has texture closely resembling dark limestone, suits smooth dog by Louis Gorfain. 


will work only if the dirt is dry. Moist 
earth will clog the screen and consume 
unnecessary time. When the pan was 
half full of fine sifted dirt, we meas- 
ured it by volume and added an equal 
amount of gauging plaster. Gauging 
plaster is available at most lumber 
yards for less than $1.50 per hundred 
pound bag. After the dirt and plaster 
had been mixed thoroughly, water was 
added until the mixture took on the 
consistency of waflle batter. We used 
seven volumes of water to 12 of the 
dry mixture but the amount of water 
depends on the type of soil used. The 
mixture was then poured into clean 
half-gallon waxed milk cartons and al- 
lowed to set for 24 hours before the 
cartons were removed to facilitate dry- 
ing. Under ordinary conditions, the 
blocks will dry thoroughly in a week. 
We found that thorough mixing was 
necessary because any concentration of 
dirt is too crumbly for carving. It is 
also wise to tap the filled cartons (or 
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Pieces are weak if carved too thin and may break off. Breakages can be 
repaired by cementing pieces together with small amount of dirt mixture. 
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Students carve with pocket knives, paring knives, hacksaws. Some brought 
screwdriver, hammer from home to approximate sculptor's working methods. 
























































































































whatever mold is used) to drive out the 
air bubbles. Large holes created by 
these bubbles can be very annoying. 


Our blocks cost about seven cents 
apiece, and larger blocks may be cast 
without seriously denting even a small 
budget. A heavy cardboard box var- 
nished or shellacked on the inside, will 
serve for a larger mold. 


The task of mixing and casting enough 
blocks for an entire class would be a 
formidable undertaking for a teacher. 
but besides this there are worthwhile 
advantages in having the students pre- 
pare their own. With the help of the 
teacher they become more conscious of 
the characteristics of the material and 
better understand its possibilities and 
limitations. This in turn leads to a 
more intelligent approach to the crea- 
tive use of other materials. 

After we discussed illustrations of 
sculpture, going back in time as far 
as man himself, sketches were worked 
out and transferred to the blocks. Par- 
ing knives were distributed to the few 
members of the class who couldn’t pro- 
duce a pocket knife, and we were liter- 
ally off in a cloud of dust. Breathing 
became difficult, and just as we were 
about to call the whole thing off until 
spring, someone suggested that we 
might try sponging the blocks with 
water. The day was saved! Work pro- 
ceeded in a sweet, pure and wholesome 
atmosphere. 


Considerable work is required to rough 
out the form a piece of sculpture is to 
take. The group showed remarkable in- 
genuity in minimizing this work. Some 
employed a hacksaw while others 
brought old screwdrivers and hammers 
from home in order to approximate the 
working methods of the sculptor. One 
boy fashioned a chisel from a large 
spike and a wooden mallet from scrap. 


The smooth portions of the pieces were 
finished with steel wool and a paste wax 
was applied. Before polishing, the 
pieces are somewhat dusty and show 
no distinct (continued on page 50) 


Gary Seals’ finished head shows pock- 
marks of tiny air bubbles. Large air 
pockets are avoided by tapping filled 
molds before mixture sets. When blocks 
of mixture dry, they are too dusty 
to carve unless sponged with water. 
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A GOOD KILN BUY 

Here’s good news for enameling enthusiasts. A low 
priced enamel-ceramic kiln with controllable heats is 
now being mass-produced by THE COPPER SHOP in 
Cleveland. Called 
Duo-Kiln, it can 
be used for either 
enameling or ce- 
ramics and it sells 
for only $29.95. 
Among its features 
are an 8x9x41,- 
inch firing cham- 
ber, a_three-heat, 
15 amp. U.L. ap- 
proved switch, U.L. 
approved cord and 
accessory pyrome- 
ter. The Duo-Kiln 
cabinet is welded steel, finished with a heat-resistant 
metal coating. Its plug-type door has a peep hole and 
heavy-duty piano-style hinge. Firing range is up to 
2050 degrees and heating time to 1500 degrees is 45 
to 55 minutes. We believe that this is one of the best 
buys in small kilns we have heard about in some time. 
Why not. try one in your classroom? For further infor- 
mation, (or to order direct) write to THE COPPER 
SHOP, Dept. AA, 1812 East 13th Street, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. For special fast service, mention Arts and Ac- 
tivities. 


COLORED ALUMINUM 

Trays, coasters, wall plaques and other attractive metal- 
craft items can be made from the new colored alumi- 
num. COLORCIRCLES are a new idea in colored 
aluminum created by METAL GOODS CORPORA- 
TION. They are available in gold, orchid, chartreuse, 
sky blue and copper in 20-, 18-, 16-, 15-, 12-, 9-, 6- 
and 4-inch diameters. The colors in aluminum COLOR- 
CIRCLES will not rub off because they are a part of 
the metal itself. Designs can be etched into the new 
COLORCIRCLES with the same materials used in 
etching ordinary aluminum. These include METAL 
GOODS CORPORATION’S non-acid etching com- 
pound, SAFE-T-ETCH, and HI-TEMP CRAFT 
BLACK PAINT. Additional information and directions 
are available from METAL GOODS CORPORATION, 
Dept. AA, 5239 Brown Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


“HOBBY TOOLS AND HOW TO USE THEM" 


Here is a 96-page manual designed to give a bird’s 
eye view of many handicrafts and to explain the use of 
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simple knives and small tools used in such crafts as 
whittling, scale model building, carving, leathercraft, 
linoleum block printing, metal tooling, stenciling, etc. 
Children at the upper grade level will find the small 
volume useful as a reference book on the use of tools. 
You can order your copies at 75 cents each direct from 
X-ACTO, INC., Dept. AA, 48-91 Van Dam Street, 
Long Island 1, New York. 


LASZLO UNIVERSAL HAND PRESS 

This is the only hand press we know of that prints 
regular type, wood cuts, linoleum cuts, lithographs and 
etchings. The press has two interchangeable printing 
beds: the chase for blocks and stones and the flat bed 
for plates. It weighs 110 pounds and may be clamped 
to the edge of any table. As the operator rotates the 
three arms, the printing bed travels back and forth 
between the two rollers. 





Here are a few interesting facts about the LASZLO 
UNIVERSAL HAND PRESS: 

(1) With adjusting screws, heavy pressure can be set 
for printing the finest etching or dry point plates. 

(2) Recently, plastic (celluloid) plates have become 
popular. The design is scratched with a simple scriber 
or drypoint needle in the plastic material and prints 
are made the same way as from acid-bitten zinc or 
copper plates. From the plastic plate over 100 satis- 
factory impressions can be obtained on this press. 

(3) On the LASZLO press woolen blankets are not 
needed for the printing of etchings and dry points. 

(4) An interesting medium is the inch-thick litho- 
graphic stone that fits into the chase. These stones and 
all supplies are available from REMBRANDT GRA- 
PHIC ARTS COMPANY (address below). 

(5) With the trend (continued on page 39) 
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Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets. catalogs and samples offered in the advertis. 
ing and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain these materials, simply fill in the 
coupons on this page, one coupon for each item you wish to have. Starred (*) offers require 
a small payment and requests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser, 


Send all coupons to 


READER SERVICE, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 

Catalog of student's art books, art supplies 
and ceramics. D. M. Campana Art Co 
442 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Adv. on 
page 48. Coupon No. 328 


Additional information and prices. Laszlo 
Universal Handpress. Rembrandt Graphic 
Arts Co., Inc., Dept. AA, Stockton, N. J. 
See Shop Talk. Coupon No. 332 


*96-page manual, “Hobby Tools And. How 
to Use Them." Send 75 cents to X-Acto, 
Inc., Dept. AA, 48-91 Van Dam St., L.I.C. 


1, N. Y¥. See Shop Talk. 


Catalog. Portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw. 
Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept 226 K, Racine, 
Wis. Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 324 


28-page catalog. Handicraft knives, tools 
and kits. X-Acto, Inc., 48-91 Van Dam St., 
L.I.C. 1, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. Coupon 
No. 309 


Full-color 160-page catalog. New Craftint 
Artists’ Materials Catalog No. 46. Crai 
tint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., Clevs 
land 10, Ohio. Adv. on page 41. Coupon 
No. 320 


Catalog. Fiannel Board, Stick-O-Mat, Alpha 
Sets. The Judy Co., 310 N. Second St., Min- 


neapolis |, Minn. Adv. on page 49. Coupon 
No. 339 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


Copy of "How to Make Handmade Lantern 
Slides." Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 
Adv. on page 44. Coupon No. 333 


BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc 
484 West 34th St.. New York I, N. Y 
Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 329 


DECORATING TILES 

Descriptive price list. No. AA. Soriano Ce- 
ramics, Inc. Long Island City 5, N. Y 
Adv. on page 50. Coupon No. 334 
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(continued from page 16) 


teaching emphasis. Concerning this, 
Reid says, 

“In 1949 I changed from teaching 
general art courses to those primarily 
concerned with teacher preparation. 
The decision to come to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was motivated by a 
personal conviction that I could bring 
my different kinds of experience and 
education preparation to focus on the 
task of assisting young people to be- 
come better teachers of art, and help- 
ing teachers in service to improve the 
kind of art activities that they provide 
for children. As a college teacher I 
have had to give up direct contact 
with young people. However, great 
satisfaction lies in knowing that many 


thousands of children will have richer 
and more exciting adventures with art 
activities as we improve as teachers 
of their teachers.” 


During the past six years, Reid Hastie 
has expanded his activities into three 
other professional areas: writing, re- 
search and national and regional art 
education associations. His articles 
have been published in Art Educa- 
tion, Western Arts Association Bulle- 
tin, Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, and some of the state art 
education magazines. He has served 
as a member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of Arts and Activities 
and assisted as associate editor of the 
Western Arts Bulletin for two years. 


His research has been concentrated in 
the areas of teacher preparation and 
art for the elementary schools. One re- 
port of this was published in the 1954 
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E AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS 


ENAMELING 








Samples of copper enamel. To eG 
Color Works, 22922 S. Normandie Dr 
rance, Calif. Adv. on page 49. Coupon 
No. 336 

ETCHING 

*Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit. Send $1.00 
for sample kit and complete information 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies No. AA Dept. 
G, Etchall, Inc., Columbia, Mo. Adv. on 
page 49. 


FELT TIPPED MARKERS 

"Quickie Course in Drawing and Lettering’ 
n full color. Explains basic lettering 
trokes, colors, how to have fun with your 
77" Pen. Marsh Co., 98 Marsh Bidg. 


Belleville, Ill. Adv. on page 50. Coupon 
No. 323 
Flo-master School Bulletin. I|lustrates scores 


ways teachers are using Fio-Master. 
Cushman & Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 
625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 42. Coupon No. 304 


JEWELRY MAKING AND ENAMELING 

Instruction Book. 64-page Enamel-on-Copper 
idea book. The Copper Shop, Dept 97, 
1812 E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Adv. 
on page 43. Coupon No. 335 


Additional information on Duo-Kiln. The 
Copper Shop, Dept. AA, 1812 E. 13th St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. See Shop Talk. Cou- 
pon No. 330 





*Catalog of semi-precious gems and jewelry 
making supplies Send 25 cents to Sam 





Kramer, Dept. AA 29 W. 8th St.. New 
York, N. Y. Adv. on page 48. 
MUSIC 


Rhythm Band Catalog. Band Instrument Div., 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 1027, Elkhart, Ind. 
Ady. on page 48. Coupon No. 331 


*"How To Do It Handbook for Rhythm 
Band. Send 50 cents to Band Instrument 
Div., C. G. Conn Ltd. Dept 1027, Elkhart, 
Ind. Adv. on page 48. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Sample. Alphacolor Brilliants. Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on 
Page 45. Coupon No. 337 


Booklet. Use of Artista Tempera in art activi- 
ties. Binney & Smith, Inc., Dept. A106, 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 2. Coupon No. 338 


Booklet detailing range of applications of 
new medium for school crafts. The Ameri- 
can Crayon Co., Dept. JA-42, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Adv. on back cover. Coupon No. 340 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 

Samples. Contessa Yarns, Dept. J. A., Ridge- 
field, Conn. Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 
314 





Research Yearbook of the National 
Art Education Association. 


As a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Western Arts Association 
for four years, he has had many op- 
portunities to serve as chairman of 
committees and to participate in con- 
vention programs. In the National Art 
Education Association he has served 
as chairman of a number of commit- 
tees and has participated actively in 
conference programs. He was instru- 
mental in the organization of the Col- 
lege Teachers of Art Education Sec- 
tion of the NAEA and of the Pre-Con- 
ference Workshops for this group. In 
1935 he was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency of the National Art Education 
Association. 


Reid interrupted a period of intensive 
painting to concentrate on the doctor- 
ate degree (continued on page 41) 
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Shop Talk 


(continued from page 37) 


toward larger prints, it should be 
noted that the LASZLO PRESS prints 
paper as large as 16x24 inches. The 
largest wood block or stone is 12x16. 
(6) Color printing from any medium 
is possible due to efficient registering 
method of the press. 

(7) Another new development is the 
combination of color monotype with 
any of the graphic art media, 


Now that it doesn’t take so much 
space to carry on graphics, why not 
consider this new press? Complete 
instruction book is furnished with 
each purchase. For further details 
and price, write REMBRANDT GRA- 
PHIC ARTS COMPANY, INC., Dept. 
AA, Stockton, New Jersey. * 
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SCULPTURE IN EUROPE TODAY by Henry 
Schaefer-Simmern, University of California 


Press, Berkeley, California, 1956, $8.50. 


Those who read Henry Schaefer-Simmern’s The Un- 
folding of Artistic Activity will find some of the same 
ideas and values in his latest book, Sculpture in Europe 
Today. He is still keenly interested in the creative be- 
havior of people. At times one wonders if the author 
shouldn’t have titled his book “Identifying Virtues 
and Tensions in European Sculpture Today”. He be- 
lieves that World War II has probably caused a decline 
in sculpture in Europe but you can’t tell how much the 
author really knows of the forces and situations that 
affected the creative behavior of the sculptors he dis- 
cusses. The reader gets an uneasy feeling that a more 
objective treatment of this work would have made the 
book clearer and more pertinent. 


In recent years we have had occasion to see very little 
of contemporary European sculptors’ work reproduced 
in book form. Sculpture in Europe Today brings to- 
gether a wide range of sculptors, but unfortunately the 
photography is not very effective. Schaefer-Simmern 
has long had two great interests—creative behavior 
and sculpture. Sculpture in Europe Today, though it 
reflects the sincere interest and personal experience of 
the author, is not as well-articulated in purpose and 
organization as his earlier books. 


FROM THE GROUND UP by Lewis Mumford, Har- 
vest Books, New York, N. Y., 1955, $1.25. 


Lewis Mumford’s latest book is delightful reading, both 
for its quality of writing and its insights into the 
architecture of our time. The book is composed of a 
selection of Mumford’s writings that have appeared in 
the New Yorker. The author’s persistent campaign 
against “inhuman” architecture crops out in this book. 
He refers to the office buildings in New York as “filing 
cases along Park Avenue”. He cites the lack of city 
planning that permits a city to erect mountains of stone 
and then spend fabulous amounts of money to clear 
land to regain breathing space for these congested 
structures. Mumford is not a cynic nor a pessimist; he 
thinks and writes creatively. If what he says about 
architecture and art sounds disturbing or critical, it is 
largely due to his ability to see beyond the common- 
place and the set pattern of things. 


Frank Lloyd Wright is greatly admired by Mumford 
who says, “Wright challenges us by risking failure 
with a new design instead of courting safety—or court- 
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President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 





ing perfection—by refining an old form. . . it is much 
easier for young architects of our time to accept the 
consistent tightening and elimination of Mies Van Der 
Rohe’s work than to enjoy Wright’s excess of confident 
vitality.” From the Ground Up was not designed for 
architects or critics. It was written to be good reading 
on architecture and related esthetic problems of our 
time. And it is. 


AND NOW TO SCHOOL, a publication of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban School Study Council. Avail- 
able through the educational service bureau, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1955. 

Publications aimed to communicate the purposes of the 
school program to parents of children just entering 
school are not new. Each year school systems produce 
leaflets, booklets and a variety of materials to prepare 
the parents of first-graders and their children for the 
first year of school. The Philadelphia Suburban School 
Study Council under the direction of Dr. Helen Huss, 
University of Pennsylvania, has produced one of the 
simplest and most effective of these materials, And Now 
To School. Directly and concisely this booklet explains 
what the parent may expect of the school and what the 
school will expect from him. Attractive layout and good 
use of photographs complement the text. In regard to art 
the parent is told “the child creates what he knows, 
thinks and feels. What he makes may be crude, but it is 
satisfying to him.” 


ROMANESQUE ART by Juan Eduardo Cirlot, Philo- 
sophical Library, Publishers, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1955, $10.00. 


The vigor, sincerity and religious fervor of romanesque 
art are clearly evident in the works included in Juan 
Cirlot’s Romanesque Art. It calls to mind Berenson’s 
statement that “artistic creation is not a representation, 
but a presentation.” Cirlot has chosen his examples of 
this period from the Museum of Catalonia, a collection 
that is rich in its range of styles and media. It is also 
interesting in that it offers an opportunity to compare 
the Romanesque art of the Iberian peninsula with that 
of southern France and the upper Rhine valley. The 
influence of the Moslems was apparently slight. Cirlot’s 
book is unpretentious. The plates are beautiful but 
the format of the book is such that it does not permit 
larger plates such as those in the handsome Skira 
series. The rarely seen examples of Spanish Roman- 
esque make the book interesting. ° 
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Leaders 
(continued from page 39) 


which he received from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1953. 


Two years ago he resumed painting 
and he says, “This investment of time 
in painting has had a twofold return 
to me as a teacher. First, it has 
brought the personal satisfaction of 
seeing ideas take form on the canvas; 
second, as I have learned more about 
the problems and the process of crea- 
tive expression, it has become easier 
for me to develop an awareness of 
these on the part of my students and 
to help them discover better ways of 
reaching children through art. As a 
‘Sunday painter’ I have been fortu- 
nate. One of my paintings was chosen 
for ‘Selections 1956’, an invitational 
exhibition of the work of Minnesota 
artists. Also there have been two one- 
man shows, the last at the Minnesota 
State Fair Art Gallery. 


“Some persons keep intensively alive . 


by devoting all their efforts to one 
carefully defined area; others find a 
rewarding way of life through ex- 
panding their interests into many 
areas. Even at the risk of being 
spread too thin, I have chosen the lat- 
ter course,” says Dr. Reid Hastie of 
his career to date. Certainly vari- 
ability has been characteristic of his 
schooling and professional life so far. 
And probably this accounts for the 
versatility of his accomplishments as 
a leader in art education today. e 





Abstract Expression 
(continued from page 17) 


designs with charcoal directly on the 
panel and reinforce the finished 
sketch with thinned oil paint and a 
line brush. Direct sketching on the 
panel is an important step in that the 
subject must remain an integral part 
of the finished painting. The search- 
ing for graphic form is done in the 
classroom and is highly creative and 
imaginative. 

Next we proceed to give the line study 
a pattern of dark and light color. 
With a large brush we apply the 
under-painting of oil-based textile 
colors mixed with silkscreen reducing 
varnish as a medium, painting it 
thinly to allow rapid drying. 

When the under-painting is dry we 
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start the next step. With a stick or 
brush handle we drip our local col- 
ors—usually lacquer—onto the flat 


painting. Here we use colors of our ° 


choice as related to the subject or to 
suit our personal desires. The drip- 
ping goes on until the color areas are 
built up to our satisfaction. I hasten 
to point out that the flow of the pig- 
ments from the painting instrument 
should be controlled. With a little 
practice, students quickly learn the 
capabilities and limitations of this 





method of pigment application. A 
final over-painting is done with lac- 
quer. 


The time my students spend in this 
kind of experimentation doesn’t take 
away from their painting time. On the 
contrary, it leads them to paint more. 
Their exploration with new and mixed 
media not only offers a break in nor- 
mal classroom routine, it also opens 
new vistas for their further investiga- 
tion. e 








ABOVE ALL..... 


Cc rattint 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS! 





USE a dependable single source 

for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world..... for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors « 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 
and Staples « School Supplics + 
Brushes « “Scrink” Screen Process 
Inks + Flat and Gloss Screen 
Process Colors » Bulletin Colors + 
Japan Colors + Strathmore Papers 
and Pads « Craftint Papers and Pads « 
Shading Mediums + Drawing Inks + 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 
and many other top-level products. 


Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
to better ART! 
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THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Moin Office: 1615 Collomer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 
brand new Croftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 
pages of valuable infor- 
mation for you. 
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PROFESSIONALLY SPEAKING 


The Ohio Art Education Association 
convention is scheduled for October 
19 and 20, 1956, at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. On the 
theme, “Arts in the Classroom”, the 
program is planned to serve both the 
special art teacher and all teachers 
interested in art education. 

As one special feature of the conven- 
tion Mrs. Natalie Cole, author of Arts 
in the Classroom, will teach a lesson 
in painting with children, thus pro- 
viding visitors an unusual opportunity 
to watch this nationally-famous Los 
Angeles teacher work with children. 
Following Mrs. Coles’ demonstration, 
discussion groups will meet with Mrs. 
Cole. Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld and Mr. 
Robert L. Iglehart as leaders. Dr. 
Lowenfeld is head of the Art Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, and author of Creative and Men- 
tal Growth and Your Child and His 
4rt. Robert Iglehart, Chairman of 
the Department of Art, College of 
Architecture and Design, University 
of Michigan, was featured in “Lead- 
ers in Art Education” in our Septem- 
ber, 1956, issue. 


Lively, “live” demonstrations of the 
various arts and crafts from kinder- 
garten through college level and vari- 
ous new ways of working with stu- 
dents imaginatively and creatively 
also will be featured. 

All teachers are cordially invited to 
attend the convention. Dues are $1.00 
per year and membership blanks may 
be obtained by writing to Mary Ryan, 
Art Department, Toledo Board of 
Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Maryette Charlton's name is familiar 
to Arts and Activities readers who re- 
call our first list of “Reproductions 
of Paintings for Your School” pub- 
lished with Miss Charlton’s help in 
this magazine in January, 1952, and 
her report on child art in Lebanon in 
our November, 1953, issue. Formerly 
in the Department of Education at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Miss Charl- 
ton is the founder and chairman of 
the Art Department in the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon. The 
Art Department was founded only 
four years ago and in that brief time, 
due to growing student and commu- 


ae 


nity interest an extensive art curricu- 
lum has been set up, continuous 
exhibitions may be viewed in the 
University art gallery and various 
university and community art pro- 
jects rely on the Art Department’s 
participation. In 1955 a grant from 
the Doris Duke Foundation brought 
to Lebanon artist Margo Hoff and 
George Buehr, staff lecturer from the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


An important development is an art 
seminar inaugurated in 1955, an ex- 
tension service that resulted from 
rapidly growing interest in art in 
Beirut. Membership is open to every- 
one: students, artists and public. In 
1955, the seven-week seminar con- 
sisted of weekly evening art lectures 
and evening drawing classes for 
adults conducted by George Buehr, 
and Saturday afternoon art classes for 
young people conducted by Maryette 
Charlton and Margo Hef. 


This year has seen an expansion in 
the program of the art seminar from 
seven to twelve weeks. Supplementing 
the art lectures, demonstrations and 
classes, an opportunity was provided 
to visit an unusual art collection in 
an old and unique Lebanese house— 
the residence of Mr. Henri Seyrig, 
whose own comments on his art ob- 
jects were a valuable part of the visit. 
In giving us this report of art activi- 
ties in her part of the world, Miss 
Charlton has tendered what seems to 
us a cordial invitation, She writes: 
“Perhaps now or in the future you 
may have suggestions as to other visit- 
ing artists who can teach university 
students, give public art lectures and 
be artists in residence. Or if you hear 
of people in the art world traveling in 
this area who could contribute even 
briefly, do let us know, Indeed .. . 
comments or suggestions about our 
young art seminars would be greatly 
appreciated, 








PICTURE MAKING BY TEENAGERS 


10 minutes, color $110, 

A film specially made 
for use with high school 
students. 
Students are seen paint - 
ing a variety of sub- 
jects, using different 
methods to achieve de- 
sired effects in their 
work. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 

57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, Il. 

















make visual aids 
FAST 


Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 

























In modern education, the 
Flo-master is the way to 
prepare flash cards, posters, 
maps, signs, charts, graphs, 
etc., like those shown below. 
You can achieve hundreds of 
clear, colorful, exciting 
effects quickly and easily 
with a Flo-master. And you 
don’t have to be a talented 
artist to get good results. 

An Opaque Projector will 
provide outlines you can 
easily trace on poster board 
or newsprint. Complete 
information on Opaque 
Projection Techniques is 
yours on request. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT —This is the finest ink ever devel- 
oped for use in felt tip pens. It meets the re- 
quirements for general purpose sketching, let- 
tering and drawing—even equipment marking 
It is a clear, instant-drying, waterproof, non- 
toxic ink compounded with aniline dyes and 
fine oils. For use on any light colored surface 
Available in 8 colors including black. 
BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced Flo- 
master (illustrated above)—not in the older. 
aluminum model. A clear dye, water-based ink 
for use on light colored paper or poster board 
Non-penetrating, odorless, fast-drying, won't 
transfer to other surfaces (as do colored oil- 
based inks). 8 brilliant colors and black. 2 oz 
size only. 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced Flo-master, 
4 felt tips, Fine Marker Adapter, one 2 oz. can of 
Flo-master Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of 
cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $3.90 


Flo-master Colorcraft set. Four Advanced Flo-masters, 
16 felt tips, four 2 oz. cans of Flo-master Ink (any 
type and colors), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with Trans 
parent Ink). $15.00 


FREE! Fic-master School Bulletin illus- SS 


trates scores of ways teachers are using / =.= 
Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction 
and activities. Write for your copy to 
Cushmon & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 
S, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 18 







Flo-master 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 
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Corpus Christi 
(continued from page 22) 


(2) Correlation of activities with 

other subject areas: arithmetic, 

history, geography, reading, sci- 

ence and spelling. 

(3) Creative work with craft ma- 

terials: clay, leather, metals, reeds 

and wood. 

(4) Development of art apprecia- 

tion. 

(5) Use of pictures, prints and art 

objects. 
“Exploratory” best describes the art 
and craft experiences at the junior 
high level, particularly in the re- 
quired semester of art in the seventh 
grade. Art is an elective course in 
Grades eight and nine in junior high 
school and in Grades 10, 11, and 12 
in senior high. Art and craft experi- 
ences for the Corpus Christi junior 
high student embrace: 

(1) Creative drawing and paint- 

ing and a variety of media: beads, 

block printing, boxes, buttons, 

ceramics, charcoal, clay, crayola, 

fabrics, felt, foils, graphite, oils, 


metals, pastels, plaster, reeds, rope, 
soap, string, pen and ink, tin cans, 
water color, wire, wood and yarn. 
(2) Exploratory program of voca- 
tional areas in Grade eight general 
shop: art metal, drawing, and 
woodworking. 

(3) Exploratory program of voca- 
tional areas in Grade nine general 
shop: electricity, mechanics, metal 
(machine shop and sheet metal) 
and wood. 

(4) Program of home and family 
living: catering, costume design- 
ing, color coordination, flower ar- 
rangement, garden and landscape 
planning, home and house plan- 
ning and interior decoration. 


Art and craft experiences at the sen- 
ior high level continue with familiar 
media in more difficult learning situa- 
tions with the opportunity for spe- 
cialization in interest areas that were 
identified in the exploratory program. 
There are, also, programs of general 
mechanical drawing, machine draw- 
ing, architectural drawing, industrial 
arts, hand- and machine-woodworking 
for beginners, cabinet- and furniture- 
making for advanced students and of 


art and craft experiences in home and 
family life. 
The physical plant in Corpus Christi 


is conducive to the teaching of art. 


There are eight junior high schools, 


two new ones having opened in Sep- 
tember. Each junior high school has 
two well-equipped art rooms. Three 
senior high schools and a new build- 
ing (to be completed by September, 
1957) have art laboratories. 


Another phase of the Corpus Christi 
art program is the provision of cen- 
trally located materials that supple- 
ment the basic teaching materials and 
supplies. The Central Materials Cen- 
ter, which contains teaching materials 
in all areas of learning, has a library 
of 265 fine prints of both contem- 
porary artists and old masters, an art 
objects library, a collection of dolls 
from many countries and art films 
and film strips. 

Selected cooperatively by representa- 
tive committees, the art materials in 
the Central Materials Center are so 
catalogued that teachers may request 
materials one day and receive them 
for classroom use the following day. 
The viewing or handling of well- 
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CONTROLLED HEAT 
ENAMELING and 
CERAMIC KILN 








Ove-Kiln 
MODEL KN 112 for home, 
Perfect for controlled test firing where larger 


© U.L. approved cord and 
3 heat switch 


© 110 volt AC, 10 amp. operation 
© Plug type self-sealing door 
© 2 elements recessed 3 sides 40 Ibs. 











VITED 


this valveble instruction book todey! Its FREE! 





ACCESSORY 
PYROMETER 


Amazing kiln valve . . . ideal 


THESE TERRIFIC FEATURES: 
© Firing time te 1500°; 55 min. 
© Temp. range te 1950° mex. 

® Outside dimens. 13 x 11'/, x 


18, 
© Wr. 35 ibs.; Shipping Wt. 


ORDER TODAY ! sarisraction GUARANTEED! 


learn jewelry moking and latest enomeling processes and 
techniques from step by step instructions. Book lists mony 
brand new copper items never before available, complete 
supplies, new tools & equipment. Send for your copy of 


THE COPPER SHOP fiiic;on a sons 


Dept. 97 © 1812 East 13th St. * Cleveland 14, Ohie 


FIRING 
CHAMBER 


school and studio! 
equipment is in use. 
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designed objects—bead craft, china, 
clay, horn, glass, metal, plaster, stone, 
textile, weaving, and wood—enriches 
the students’ study of design. Sending 
the museum into the classrooms and 
correlating art with social studies and 
language arts stimulate new interests. 
develop appreciation and knowledge 





of good design and whet young ap- 
petites for good art. 

Corpus Christi boys and girls en- 
thusiastically serve others through art. 
Through the Junior Red Cross they 
are serving the Naval Air Station 
Hospital, the Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital, the Cuddihy Convalescent 
Home, The Hearth, Hilltop Sanator- 
ium, and the Driscoll Foundation 
Children’s Hospital. This year the stu- 
dents sent more than 6,000 tray fav- 
ors, mats, posters, wall decorations. 
table centerpieces, and party boxes to 
cheer the occupants of these institu- 
tions. The secondary schools partici- 
pate in the international art program 
that is designed to bring about better 
understanding through the exchange 
of exhibits with children of other 
lands. 


Competitive exhibits are contrary to 








the belief of the Corpus Christi Pub- 
lic Schools in that competition places 
emphasis on the end product rather 
than on what art does for the child. 
Therefore, each year Corpus Christi 
has an All-School Art Exhibit in co- 
operation with the Corpus Christi Art 
Foundation, the City Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the public 
schools. The Art Foundation pays 
rental on Exposition Hall, a beautiful 
building located on Corpus Christi 





not the biggest, public school art ex. 
hibits ever held. They saw one acre 
of building walls, temporary sections 
and tables holding displays of paint. 
ings and crafts that children and 
teachers had selected. They had not 
screened out all but the best. The 
public saw the kind of art work that 
actually goes on in the classrooms for 
these were the samples rather than 
show pieces. 


The public school art program in 








3ay; P.T.A. members act as _ host- 
esses. This year the community re- 
ceived an invitation to the exhibit 
throngh a full page advertisement 
sponsored by local businessmen and 
identified as the “Civic Page” in The 
Caller-Times, a local newspaper. In 
addition to the invitation the Civic 
Page gave the philosophy of the pub- 
lic school art program through illus- 
trations drawn by Dorothy Collier. 
junior high school art teacher. The 
schools’ coordinator of communica- 
tions and publications secured the 
page and did the layout. 


Corpus Christi is built on creativity, 
and it seeks to foster the creative 
growth of our children, to encourage 
all children to do what they can and 
do it well, and to build values and 
attitudes that in turn build better 
people. ° 

















Tribal Past 


(continued from page 11) 


My husband Al and I are of Indian 
blood. This makes for understanding 
and a feeling of kinship between our 
students and us. This is not essential 
to good pupil-teacher relationships, 








When the parents and laymen came 
by the thousands, they saw—by Texas 
brag standards—one of the biggest, if 














The booklet tells you how to make 
Etched-Glass Slides with pencil, crayon, 
or lantern-slide ink. 

It also tells you how to make Cellophane 
Typewritten Slides ready to use. 





Tiger, Selous Tail 
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Each day, more teachers are using 


















Handmade Lantern Slides 


for enthusiastic pupil participation 


Teachers tell us that the Handmade Slide is one of their most effective 
teaching tools. Ideal for a pupil activity program, because— 

Children love to make the colorful slides—to project them—and to see 
them, Learning this way is FUN! 

Even with retarded groups, enthusiastic participation is as easily achieved 
as with average classes. 

Saves the teacher’s time—a vivid picture or chart is often a clearer ex- 
planation than many words can convey. 














This Keystone Booklet HOW TO MAKE 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


—tells how you can use them 
for effective teaching. 












Write for Free Copy. 


A Sample Copy of “HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE 
LANTERN SLIDES’ will be sent upon request. 






KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892—Manufacturers of Superior Visual Aids 
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FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF sinc ice. 


Materials 


Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Clays 
Silk Screen Material — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Inks — Books — Reproductions 


Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS wy vor ars 


Manufacturers & Distributors 











. . 
Big Savings In WOOL-FELT 
By The Yard! — By The Pound! 

For Your Classroom, Play Group or Home 
#1—Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By the 
Yard. 72” wide. Only $2.75 per linear yd. (2 sq. yds.) 
In Red, Black, White, Blue, Navy, Brown—16 other 
colors. Make skirts, jumpers, Santa Suits, etc. 
+2—Wool Felt Pieces. Average 1 Sq. Ft. in Area. 
Over 20 sq. ft. in Ib. At least 8 colors. 1-lb. pkg. 
$1.50 . . 3 Ibs. $3.75 . . 5 Ibs. or over $1.15 per lb. 
Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, Xmas Gift 
Items, etc. 

#3—Wool Felt Pieces. (Same as #2 except smaller 
pieces.) 1-Ib. $1.00 . . 3 lbs. $2.25 . . 5 Ibs. or over 
65c per lb. Use for making doll clothes, applique, 
puppets, etc. 

We will bill Schools, Camps, Institutions, etc. 

All others send check or M. O. now! 
© Literature and Swatches Sent on Request 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. A 


21-23 Utopia Parkway Whitestone 57, N. Y. 














Tell our advertisers that you read 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 











GRUMBACHER 
"6851 aa 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 













casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


painting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end’... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP" 








Size: | ! 
Hair tenia i, * iA Ky) hy 








Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 








y t WY : 2 
Meats tA td ate 2% 


75 95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 
WRITE FOR FREE © 





















SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
M.GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK + 1 * N. Y. 
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but it helps particularly in cases 
where Indian children are isolated 
and have not known many Anglos. 


In the primary room, I teach begin- 
ners through third grade. We have 
only one period set aside each week 
for formal art work. During this pe- 
riod, each child is permitted to choose 
his own medium: crayons, charcoal, 
fingerpaint, clay or water colors. He 
spends his time creating what he 
wants to create at the time. If little 
Pablo continues to paint distorted 
apples over and over and over, I feel 
a responsibility to help him find new 
interests just as | would guide him in 
reading or arithmetic. I have found 
that when an object is repeated many 
times and there seems to be a lack of 
interest, sometimes the child is un- 
happy with his choice of medium. 
Perhaps this child, given a ball of 
clay, will enthusiastically spend the 
rest of the period in happy creative- 
ness. 

To some degree art can be correlated 
with every other subject. This correla- 
tion is especially satisfactory in sci- 
ence, social studies and reading. We 
make booklets while working on 
units. Several of these booklets, illus- 
trated and written by the primary 
grades, have won first place in vari- 
ous school exhibits and at the New 
Mexico State Fair. Frequently when 
I read a poem or story I ask the chil- 
dren to draw or paint a picture of 
the part of the story they liked best. 
Art can be meaningful when students 
paint their own health and safety 
posters for classroom and playground. 
Such activities not only help the child 
to remember his lessons, but they help 
me evaluate the child’s understand- 
ing. 

Much of our art work comes about 
incidentally. One day a blizzard raked 
our sturdy adobe walls, and a child 
coming in late gave us the oppor- 
tunity to combine our science lesson 
with art. The late-comer’s coat was 
covered with snowflakes and we gath- 
ered around her to study the shape 
and design of the flakes. We learned 
how quickly snow melts when exposed 
to heat, and that snow becomes water 
when melted. We also learned how 
wool absorbs water and that our 
wraps should be dried before we wear 
them outside again. As a result of this 
study our blackboard border was 
decorated with huge and scientifically 
correct snow flakes cut from plain 





x-acto” 
LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLS 





A complete line of precision-made tools con- 
structed on the versatile X-acto principle of 
replaceable points and blades. Available 
individually and in sets, from 60c to $30. 


Write—on your letterbead—for FREE 28-page 
catalog of handicraft knives, tools and kits. 


Facto) 48-91 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 
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SO EASY TO USE 
SO MANY WAYS! 


24 brilliant tempera water colors for use 
on paper, wood, acetate, plywood, metal, 
glass, rubber, cork, plastic, leather, etc. 
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aie PALLETTE 
SETS AND 

INDIVIDUAL CAKES 

@ Semi-solid cakes of highly concentrated 
pigments. 

@ Instantly responsive to water; 
quick lifting. 

@ No mixing, no spilling, no spoil. 
age. 

FREE SAMPLE 


GIVE YOUR NAME, 
ADDRESS AND SCHOOL 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 





Erasers + 
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SILK WOOL RAYON 


LINEN 


COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on '/2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 
Beautiful Colors on 2 Ox. 
tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. J.A., Ridgefield, Connecticut 


(Write for free samples) 











CERAMIC 
CATALOG 


No. 43 






UNION BuBSE® & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTOw, wm. J. 


BESI-TEST Bl Via 7 ail ee eas 








AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


4716 West 16th Street - Indianapolis 24, Indiana 

















New, exciting 





Actual scene in 
@ third grade classroom 


creative 
experience 
for 
elementary 


pupils > =e 
... With the super-safe, portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


Your class bubbles enthusiasm, one classroom to another— Model 15 
when you introduce the thrill of stores away in a closet when not Wt., 12 pounds 





using a real, professional-type jig in use. 15” throat. 
saw. You stimulate imaginative Powered by a real ROTARY Cuts to center of 
so that are hard to do with a MOTOR — not a vibracor — it 30” circle 
and coping saw. easily cuts wood up to 134”, $29 95 
E h ' ’ also plastics and light metals. ° 

» _ the pupil who's usually all Inspect the Dremel Moto-Jig Model 8 
ey nll me fo be creative. Saw at your hardware or hobby- wa. UE ceende 
OF Bate S On oo jig saw that’s Craft store. Or write for free 8” throat 

p AS ee eee catalog. Then include the Gute te ener al 
¢ ird-graders master it. A specially Dremel on your next requisi- 16” cirel 
lesigned blade guard makes it ; ores. 


SUPER-SAFE for young-student use , 


—ideal for elementary schools. 


PORTABLE—easy to carry from 


ion. 

SEE YOUR DEALER. If he 
can't supply you, order direct 
from factory on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


$23.50 











NEW Send for packet containing plans for making 
16 practical household projects. Price 75¢. 


LITERATURE ON COMPLETE SERIES OF 
PACKETS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Dremel Manufacturing Co. 


Prices INCLUDE 





Dept. 266K © Racine, Wisconsin 


rotary motor 















white paper. Of course some were 
lopsided and not well-balanced—but 
the children all knew what they were 
striving for. 





One of our projects is continuous and 
so far as I know, it is the only one of 
its kind in existence, though it would 
fit in at any level in any classroom. 
A 4x8-foot bulletin board is covered 
with brown wrapping paper. On this 
is painted a background of our Jemez 
mountains, the nearby mesas and the 
Jemez River. The children draw, color 
and cut out pictures of their own 
homes, corrals, the Pueblo Church, 
the Post Office and Trading Posts, 
These cutouts are placed in their 
proper geographical locations against 
the background, and secured with 
small thumb-tacks. Throughout the 
school year, against this back-ground 
is enacted the life of the community. 
















When the Pueblo is having a cere- 
monial dance, the students create 
their dance figures and place them on 
our bulletin board plaza. When our 
community ditch-work is done on the 
reservation, our paper men vigorously 
clean our bulletin board ditches. 
When a feast day is celebrated in the 
village, the students see to it that the 
feast is realistically celebrated in the 
classroom too. Think of the fun and 
work we have at Christmas, Easter. 
Thanksgiving and Halloween with 
this project! It is a constantly moving 
panorama of current events and com- 
munity life. It has great learning 
value, and every child in the primary 
room participates in it. 








In the other classroom Al teaches the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, Here 
they go in for more formal art train- 
ing. Besides water color painting. 
these students work with wood. 
leather, metal and fabrics. Al’s stu- 
dents have exhibited their work—es- 
pecially their paintings—throughout 
the United States and even in Paris. 
France. One of our former students 
won a National Art Contest in 1951 
and breakfasted with President Tru- 
man in our nation’s capitol. 




























The boys love to paint ceremonial 
life, dance figures and animals. Most 
of the girls prefer painting Indian 
designs. They help their mothers 
paint pottery at home and thus be- 
come familiar with the ancient and 
intricate designs that have been 
handed down from the early pottery- 
makers who were their ancestors. 
However, the girls are not satisfied 
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TEACHERS -sust Mail This Coupon to 


, & BORROW '100%,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . 
you now. You ican borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
‘your ty knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 








SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





future earnings. Payments budgeted to 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 
















































® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











. ready and waiting for 








CONFIDENTIAL i 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these fying will 
know you are appiyis oe a, 
State Firance 

peATh., All mail is sent iy ca 
in a plain envelope and the 


30000 1995 
transaction is completely 600° 3748 


Yes, no matter ae you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Relieble Compeny 
Over 50 Yeers of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. C-154 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


























































=see " TODA ee, 

7*°e*2" FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL : 

. To State Finance “go 6 Dept. C-154 The following are all the debts that I have: 2 

g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg a 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying e * 

g Please accept my m plication for a loan. It is und that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing ® 

’ made I aaa, can reura money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge < s 8 
or —— a 

H Amount you og to borrow On what date of month will your s 2 

g «include present balance, if any) $_—_ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?____ FILE ee ONLY—Please list below relative information a 

a Amount earned Number of months for our confidential flea é 

7 Age... _ per month..._™—_. you receive salary. . aw aq 

g Name and address Name of Relative. (Relatio: en . 

g _ eschool you tench Street.......... Town ee 

: = A pe Previous 

‘ employ employment Name of Relative (Relationship) ........_—___ 

: musband ow wite’ 8 em s.. Street. Town ee 

8 To whom are ents on Name of Relative... (Relationship)...... 

a auto made? (Name) Town pms ~ 

. Bank you deal with (Name) Town Street...._______. Town ____________. Btate........_-_-._ Oecup..._-__-_-_ aed 

§ Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $...... Name of Relative........._________ (Relationship) ...... 

© what on bank loan Street....________ Town State. Occup 

© List below HER Loan or ay company ‘(or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. “T agree that 

' if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

1s to (Name) Inn sicctcticcenn 

© Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 

8 = payrrent to? (Name) Town Name Here ‘Address 

: Purpose of loan Town County.. State. 

MN OTE es 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 

8 of loan............ eT ere the unpaid principal and int. | Date.......sssssseese 

















month on that part of the unpaid cipal balance not 

rate (socdlng $150 and 2 i ori om on Se = 

wf 4500 and 1% kh yh remainder of such 
; compu! on the 
days actually clapeed, s monte being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the promise to to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until paid. 


Payment of and interest shall be made in consecutive ro! payments 
as above ~~ ya PPT Ta bs Lb ~ ent and con- 
tinuing on the same of each succeeding month to and inci! y the stated due 
date for the Gnal payment. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES |=> 
REQUIRED 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


OCTOBER, 1956 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or ey or either, shall 
at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompan: vg So are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown yy it erstood that tf the the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security ptt it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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REMEMBER. . . “THE FOUR SEASONS” 


Next May the Galerie St. Etienne in 
New York will exhibit children's art 
selected by Arts and Activities! 
The theme of this second great 
national exhibition — ‘The Four 
Seasons''—suggests endless possi- 
bilities for paintings. Holiday art 
immediately comes to mind. 


Any child from kindergarten 
through Grade 8 is eligible, and 
any school in the U. S.—public, pri- 
vate or parochial—may submit an 
unlimited number of paintings. Any 
art media that will not smear may 


be used. Maximum size: 18x24 
inches; no mats required. 


On reverse side of each entry must 
be printed the title, child's name, 
age, grade, school, name of 
teacher, city and state. Drawings 
should be mailed flat, postpaid and 
postmarked not later than Febru- 
ary |, 1957, to 


F. LOUIS HOOVER, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
lilinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 














SC) ee 


STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, he 


Reund, Square, Half-round & Rect., Wire. 
Sheet in all gauges, 10K & 14K Gold, Fine 
Sliver, hy a! Shopes & Re. Ear Wires, 
agg Link ks. Selder, Flux, Display Boxes, 
te. 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and +. FREE Catalogs and 
information upon request. 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Box 2010 Dept. € 1430 ICT Bidg., Dallas 21, Tex. 


Another New Art Film. ... 


CREATING CARTOONS: Use of circle; how 
to draw expressions; how to express action, 
Movement; exaggeration. 


- Baw 
Rent Ss 00. “Sale $50.00 


Write for Free Catalog 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


NGPRE AVE. HOLLYWC 














When writing to advertisers 
tell them that you read 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

















SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


Exotic materials, ebony, ivory, curiosa, 
jewelry projects, ag supplies, fascinat- 
ing catalog, only 25¢. 


SAM KRAMER, Dept. AA 


29 W. 8TH ST. ° NEW YORK CITY, 11 








STUDENT'S ART BOOKS 
ART SUPPLIES & CERAMICS 
Write for free catalog. 


D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


442 NO. WELLS ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 











NEW/ FREE CA TALOG 


of RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 


A newl sevised, easy-to- aiid 
dbook k for Rhythm Band" —tells 


“Hand 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 

scores. Only 50c each. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 


Department 1027, Elkhart, Indiana 


0 Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
(O Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 


Name 





Address. 





City 


Sand instTARUMENTS 








I teach 








with staying within the realm of their 
forebears. They continually experi- 
ment to produce new designs. Many 
of these have pleased the mothers so 
much that they have been used in re- 
cent pottery making and painting. We 
have bought cork ‘mats, and the boys 
have been taught to use the scroll- 
saw to cut wooden trays and plaques 
to be used as backgrounds for these 
painted designs. A coat of clear var- 
nish preserves the paint and the mats 
and trays are practical as well as 
decorative. When they are displayed 
and sold at our annual open-house, 
orders are always placed for more. 


We utilize many things found in our 
own community. We ask the students 
to bring corn husks at harvest time. 
We soak these in warm water and 
while they are soft and pliable, we 
create dolls, toys and ornaments to be 
used later on our Christmas tree. 
They are braided into hot-plate mats 
and made into artificial flowers. Of 
course all objects made from corn 
husks may be painted with regular 
water colors, or the husks can be 
previously dyed with either native 
herb dyes or commercial dyes. This 
year we plan to make our Christmas 
creche including the figures of corn 
husks. 


We use the multi-colored grain of our 
beautiful native corn to make neck- 
laces and bracelets and pins. For 
strength and durability, we thread the 
grain with either sinew or nylon, 


It is only a short walk to the native 
clay cut, so we have learned to mix 
our clay just as the early pottery- 
makers did. At first the students were 
slow to use it for anything except 
bowls and jars, because this is what 
their people have always used it for. 
But now they try modeling animals 
and dance figures and even their best 
friends. After our clay is shaped and 
dried, we fire it outdoors. Those 
pieces that are to be painted are done 
with show card colors. 


We pick up driftwood on our field 
trips to the nearby river. The pieces 
are sandpapered, hand-polished, and 
with considerable imagination and 
skill, fashioned into lamp stands, book 
ends and magazine racks. 


The fifth and sixth grades are study- 
ing a unit on Indians of the North- 
west and Canada. Correlating the 
work of this unit with art, they are 
carving a four-foot totem pole and 
painting it with authentic designs. 
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PW MONEY ant vases CASTING 
OFFERS MANY PROJECTS THAT 
ARE NEW, DECORATIVE, AND 
INEXPENSIVE. RAME CRAFT | 
-MONE is solve 
— = os sease snag if ao 


fe MONEY BOOKLET 
on ART oLASTER CASTING. 17 1S FREE. 


LEEDS SWEETE PRODUCTS, Inc.- 362 W.ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 



















MAKE LEATHER 
CUFF LINKS! 


Unusual leathers make attractive gifts. No yoage bad 
cementing! Starter Kit for $2.00 contains one 
pleted cuff link and all parts for FIVE PAIR with full 
information. Sent postpaid for $2.25. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 











TEACHERS: 


Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 


Torrance Glass and Color Works 
22922 S$. Normandie * Torrance, California 














HEADQUARTERS for 
SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


printers - colors - frames 
AQUA PROCESS « AQUA MAGIC 
Prompt Service — Free Catalog 


KS SUPPLY COMPANY 


2731 W. Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 




















TEACH COMPOSITION 


with 
© Flannel Board 
© Stick-O-Mats 





* Alphasets 


manipulative 


Write for Catalog Today mont 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn 











an amazing new medium—VATICAN ART STONE 
—pours as easily as plaster, produces stone-hard 
casts with sparkling, stone-like texture. Colors: 
Crystal White, Bronze Brown, Terra Cotta, Gray- 
Green, Vatican Black. Send for trial package (S1AA, 
$1.85 postpaid and our free catalogue AA10—most 
complete of its kind. 


304 WEST 42nd STREET-NEW YORK 36 
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Last year, in a unit on North Ameri- 
can Indian life, the sixth grade stu- 
dents made typical homes of five In- 
dian tribes, a miniature adobe Pueblo 
house, a Wichita grass-house, a 
Navajo log-hogan, a Plains Indian 
buckskin tepee, and a Florida Semi- 
nole house. 

Once several years ago, when the fifth 
grade was studying about animal life, 
some one brought in a set of deer 
antlers. One of the boys began sketch- 
ing the antlers. As he worked he no- 
ticed how the prongs branched out 
like tree limbs. His imagination led 
him to add tufts of evergreen here 
and there, and when the picture was 
completed and painted, the antlers 
served as the body and crooked limbs 
of a twisted juniper tree clinging to 
a rock ledge. This picture sold to a 
man from Thailand who visited our 
school. 


Everything in our surroundings some- 
how influences all of our sensations 
and experiences. This influence 
brings different reactions to each in- 
dividual and a variety of concepts re- 
sult. Any technique used with chil- 
dren must fit their needs and a child’s 
creative work is influenced by his 
own observation and _ experience. 
Thus, at Jemez Pueblo, our art work 
depicts rural home life and communal 
living, ceremonial activities and ani- 
mal life. The art of city children 
would just as naturally portray tall 
buildings, city parks and urban life. 


Our art program is varied and we 
learn by doing. Our students have a 
great deal of natural talent and Al 
has a knack of bringing out the very 
best in his students. Due to the life 
of rural freedom, the Jemez students 
have many opportunities to study ani- 
mal anatomy, plant life and the grace- 
ful contours of natural formations 
such as the mountains and mesas. In 
their ceremonial life, they live in close 
contact with the traditional symbol- 
ism that plays a vital part in their 
lives. It is only natural that they com- 
bine the two, the realistic and the 
symbolic, and this combination makes 
their art unique. . 





Photography 
(continued from page 14) 


and possessions. More than 250 boys 
and girls who were named winners 
shared cash prizes totaling $5,000. As 
well as for cash prizes and certificates 





a new CRAFT! 





Claas Etching! 


with amazing Etchall Miracle 
Cream—Easy —Safe—FUN! 


Now your class can decorate glassware 
with professional results for glamorous 
gifts or home use. It’s easy! Create origi- 
nal designs or use the designs provided on 
Etchall stencils. Etch any glass perma- 
nently, beautifully in five minutes! It's a 
fascinating project! 


Special! Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit 
Bh GD Da snseiscssnessssesccccesceseed Only $1.00 
Limit One. Enclose $1.00 today for your 
SAMPLE KIT & COMPLETE INFORMATION 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies. No. AA 


Dept.-G Etchall, Inc. 
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COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


SEWELRY FINDINGS of EVERY Ki 
Send for FREE 77 page catalog os 
and supplement of NEW items. 


| Bergen Arte’ 


&... S. W. 17 Avenue—Miami, Florida 
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GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 


76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS . AAIO 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 Ne. 3rd St., Milwaukee, 
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WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 
FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 


or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 

© TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS ee) 
© WOODEN FRAMES - 

Write for FREE descriptive 

Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 

LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 


BETTER RESULTS 
GREATER SATIS- 
FACTION teaching 
Arts and Cra 
Hammett’s illustrated catalog 
lists and prices all the tools 
and supplies needed for mak- 
ing hundreds of useful and 
attractive articles in —_— 
wood, leather, osttery, f 
etc. Includes book! inging, 
block printing, basketry, toy- 
making, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
ca28s, Main St. 
dee, 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 














CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, and ga Bh og ag — are 
ee classified, and 
19: of EMENTARY TEACHERS “Guloe To 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIA 
othentie, selective and easy-to-use. pn Al for 
50 on 30 day approval. 
, Sieoaters Progress Servic 


Dept. -A Randolph 10, “wisconsin 





(others 25¢) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
protessiona! stoff 


35176 RIVERSIDE DR., DAYTON 5, OHIO 





FREE! This Beautiful BIG Iiustrated 
be nn hall SAT 
ARSON. co. “370 So ‘iron pon 
Ss As. 6102 Chicago 24, Illinois 
illustrated Do-it-Yourself 
METALCRAFT CATALOG 





Moke Aluminum, Co r f 
J. C. LARSON CO:, 820 Se. Tripp Ave. 


Department 6102, Chicago 24, lilinois 











Makers and distributors ¢' 
4 SA W. GROWN S&T. 


ORDER today «a PEACOCK 
——f] 12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 


chests complete line of original 
craft projects and materials in stock 
for quick shipmen 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


supplies 
“WAUPUN, “wisconsin 
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of merit, the young people were com. 
peting to exhibit in the National High 
School Photographic Awards travel. 
ing salon that goes on tour this fall 
through hundreds of the country’s 
high schools. 


Winning photographs varied widely 
in subject matter and_ technique. 
Lively action shots and human inter. 
est pictures vied with carefully pre- 
pared and executed still-life studies, 
All photographs entered had to be the 
work of the teen-aged picture-taker, 
The young photographers were al- 
lowed to have their pictures developed 
and printed commercially if they 
chose or they could do the darkroom 
work themselves. 


From National High School Photogra- 
phic Awards, 343 State Street, Ro- 
chester 4, New York, further details 
are available on the annual competi- 
tion as well as on the salon exhibits 
that are available on loan to high 
schools without charge. Transporta- 
tion costs are paid both ways. Strictly 
non-commercial, each selection of 50 
prize-winning pictures enlarged to 
uniform size (12x15 inches) is ready 
to exhibit when received. . 





Earth Sculpture 


(continued from page 36) 
texture. The polish climinates dust 
and brings out a pleasant texture re- 
sembling dark limestone. 


Interest and enthusiasm ran_ high 
throughout the project. When a prob- 
lem came up, work was stopped, and 
the problem discussed until a satis- 
factory solution could be worked out. 
In spite of repeated cautioning, there 
were a few cases of breakage where 
a portion of a piece had been carved 
thinner than the material would al- 
low. This served as a good object les- 
son for the class, and no harm was 
really done since the broken member 
was cemented back in place with a 
small amount of earth and _ plaster 
mixture. 


The sustained nature of work with a 
relatively unyielding material was a 
new creative experience and an en- 
joyable one. The work resulted in a 
better understanding of three-dimen- 
sional form and _ its interpretation 
with regard to the nature of the 
material—all for seven cents a 


block. . 
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You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 
it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 
Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay.... A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 


achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-M ODEL CL AY 

















Here's 9 NEW idea for 


school art teachers... 





FOR FINGER PAINTING » FOR BRUSH PAINTING 
FOR SCREEN PRINTING FOR PAINTING MODELS 


A refreshing discovery that is proving to be 
an exciting and expansive medium for all ages! 


Staley’s Liquid Starch mixed with Prang Pow- 
der Tempera or colored chalks has scores of 
applications for dripless easel painting, play 
props, modeling and countless color crafts 

Impressive performance tests prove that this 
delightful combination is the smoothest work- 


ing art medium available for everything from 
stencils to stage crafts. 


The outstanding flexibility, cost and 


cleanliness of this new medium makes 
it ideal for all primary and secondary 
age groups. 

Order these remarkable tie-in mediums today 
and add a new lilt to your teaching and a 
new economy note to your art budget. 


SEE YOUR “PRANG-MAN” 
FOR MORE DETAILS. 


Write for sparkling booklet detailing range of 
applications for school crafts. Dept. JA-42 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK 


STENCIL 


Stenciling is made easier by 
mixing Staley Liquid Starch 
and Prang Powder Tempera to 
a creamy like consistency. Ap- 
ply with a regular stencil brush 
varying the technique and pres- 
sure for unusual shading effects. 


SCREEN PRINTING 


For a variety of textured and 
unusual decorative pieces mix 
Prang Powder Tempera and 
Staley Liquid Starch to a paste- 
like consistency. Dip damp 
sponge into the paint and daub 
on the paper with freedom. 
The pattern of the sponge and 
the texture of the color built-up 
makes many exciting designs. 


For Dripless Easel Painting, 
— - the brush into dry 

ng Powder Tempera Colors 
arranged in B nagt of you in 
paper cups. m dip into pan 
of Tiquid Starch and apply to 
the paper immediately. The 
work progresses with added 
zest and spontaneity for ex- 
citing exhibit pieces. You will 
like it too because there is no mess! 


Attach design or stencil to the 
Prang P ie Toomtes oa 
ng Pow a 

+ pon that will 

ired consistency that wi! 
work easily with a hand spray- 
er. Applied with varying pres- 
sures gives you striking . 





